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A series of wood engravings, executed in 
Manchester several years ago, have recently 
been placed in our hands, for the purpose of 
illustrating the character of a few of the antique 
buildings which have been removed in the 
course of the modern improvements of the town. 
Although not equal to the wood-cuts of the 
Present day, they are perfectly in keeping with 
the decayed character of the buildings repre- 
sented, and their accuracy will be attested by 


(Part of the Market Place as it appeared in 1821.] 


all who remember the originals, whilst the as- 
sociations which connect them with the history 
of Manchester will not only be interesting to 
our resident readers, whether old or young, but 
to those at a distance, as forming one of the 
chapters of that detailed history of the people 
which general historians too frequently over- 
look, or deem unworthy of notice. 

We commence with the premises which, 
twenty years ago, stood at the junction of the 
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Market Place with Market Street Lane* pre- 
vious to the widening of the latter street, in 
effecting which, they were entirely cleared 
away up to the projecting staircase shewn in 
the engraving. 

Of all the public places in Manchester there 
are none so disgracefully inconsistent with its 
population and importance as the Market Place. 
Narrow and short in extent, confined in its ap- 
proaches, and crowded with stalls, yet open 
to carriages of every name, it appears on a 
market day as though the inhabitants and 
the country people had entered into a con- 
spiracy to place their lives, limbs, and property 
in the utmost possible jeopardy, and on occa- 
sions when money is an essential appendage to 
all honest visitors, it might have been agreed 
by common consent that the light-fingered gen- 
try, who have no cash of their own, should be 
allowed one place at least where they might 
statedly enjoy the privilege of replenishing 
their pockets with the contents of the 
purses of unsuspecting housewives, who have 
not been practically initiated into the dangers 
of a Manchester market. 

It is still more singular that amidst all the 
extensive improvements which have been 
effected in the vicinity of the Market Place, 
their only result has been to contract its area 
so as to close up its hapless frequenters into 
less and less dimensions—by way, we presume, 
of exhibiting to admiring strangers who may 
visit our Exchange, the utmost powers of 
female endurance when engaged in the laud- 
able work of providing for the wants of their 
dependent households. 

On no other ground can we account for the 
erection, on its present site, of the noble build- 
ing, with its magnificent saloon—its lofty dome 
—its lounging seats and cheerful fires—where 
our merchants and manufacturers assemble, 
unless, indeed, it were also intended ocularly 
to demonstrate to the world how much more 
tenderly the lords of creation care for their own 
precious health and comfort than those of their 
loving dames, whom they can, without quitting 
their seats, see patiently trudging, or rather 


* In Hollingworth’s Mancuniensis, recently published 
by Mr. William Willis, 18, Greengate, Salford, from the 
original manuscript in Cheetham’s Hospital Library, page 
1, this street is designated Market Sted Lane, which a 
writer in the Manchester Guardian of March 21, 18:0, 
ingeniously suggests may have been subsequently cor- 
rupted into the anomalous appellation of Market Sércet 
Lane. “Sted” is here used in the old Anglo-Saxon sense 
of “ place,” as it is still retained in our words “ home- 
stead,” “ farm-stead,” Xc., and the meaning of the name 
was obviously Market Place, Lane, or the lane leading to 
or from the Market Place. To the same paper and the 
number following we are indebted for several interesting 
particulars respecting the old Court House, which the 


struggling through the mud, wheelbarrows, 
donkey carts, carriages and pairs, hackney and 
stage coaches—and on wet days, through drip- 
ping stalls and umbrellas, entangled in the 
inextricable confusion which has for a century 
or more distinguished this busy scene. 

We will not undertake to say whether the 
projecting staircase, with its railed terrace, 
shewn in our illustration of a portion of the 
Market Place, was built to enable spectators 
to look over the market, when they could not 
penetrate the masses with which it was crowded, 
but we are decidedly of opinion that to a philo- 
sophic mind such an observatory would present 
abundant materials for profitable reflection. We 
must however forbear, and proceed to assure our 
readers that it is to the narrowmindedness and 
cupidity of comparatively modern times that 
we are indebted for the enclosure of the Mar- 
ket Place, which originally extended from the 
building shewn in the engraving to Smithy 
Door, and from the corner of St. Mary’s Gate 
to the Fish market, if not to Cateaton-street. 

Dr. Whitaker is of opinion the Church of St. 
Mary, shewn in ancient plans of the town, 
stood at the eastern end of St. Mary’s Gate, on 
the land in front of the present Exchange, 
forming one side of the Market Place; and, 
together with the erection of the baron’s hall, 
would form the nucleus of the new town of 
Manchester, as distinguished from Aldport town, 
or old town, in the neighbourhood of Castle- 
field. 

By the establishment of this Market Place 
and the formation of the lane to the mill, now 
styled Old Millgate, the lengthening line of 
houses would be directed to the east and north 
—the buildings would first range from the 
north eastern point of St. Mary’s Gate, along 
the southern and western margins of the upper 
half of Smithy Door, and stretch along to the 
western angle of the Market Place—they 
would then turn and enclose the northern and 
eastern quarters of the last, and thus the 
forum of the town (as the learned antiquary 
classically designates it) was lined with houses 
on three sides, and terminated by the church 
on the fourth. 

This large area had its first intermediate 
building upon it in the erection of the ‘‘ Booths,” 
originally formed of wood*, in which the town’s 
Portmotes or Boroughreeve’s Court, and the 
Courts Leet and Baron of the Feudal Lords, 
were held, to which were subsequently added 
the Petty and Quarter Sessions. This was the 
only structure in the Market Place for some 
centuries, and was not unfrequently adorned 
with the heads of rebels and other criminals. 


writer has rescued from oblivion by noting them, pre- 
vious to the building being taken down about that period. 


* Vide Hollingworth. 
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The pillory, or neck stocks, stood in the 
Market Place till the year 1812, when it was 
removed, along with the common stocks which 
stood beneath it. The tumbrel, or cuck stool, 
consisted of an open hollowed chair of wood, 
placed upon the end of along pole (balanced 
upon a pivot), and was suspended over a large 
collection of water near the Market Place, 
called Pool-house or Pool Fold, and afterwards 
over the water of “‘ Daub holes,” (the Infirmary 
pond,) and was used to punish common scolds 
and prostitutes, until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The first building besides the Booths was a 
shop erected by one of the Traffords about 
1475. ‘In the rentall of Thomas West Lord 
de la Warr, mencion is made of John Trafford, 
Knight, houlding one parcel of wast, lying in 
Manchester, neere to the Booths, upon which 
onely one shop was then lately builded.”* 
To these Booths was added the old Exchange, 
which was taken down in 1792, but the site 
of which is still marked by sets in the cause- 
way, and which, by one of the Police Acts 
passed in 1792, is required to be left unbuilt 
upon and free to the public for ever. It has 
subsequently been honoured with the title of 
Pennyless Hill, from the circumstance of un- 
employed artificers and labourers assembling 
on it for hire, as in still more ancient times. 

Around the Booths or old Court-house and 
the Exchange, stalls and standings were from 
time to time erected, which were again trans- 
formed into substantial shops—to these were 
added the butchers’ shambles, until, as Dr. 
Whitaker observes, “‘ the Market Place, which 
was originally too large for the use of the town, 
became so contracted in the eagerness of the 
inhabitants to have shops at it, that the town 
has become too populous for its market.” 

In a plan of the towns of Manchester and 
Salford, dated 1650, a market cross is shown 
about the centre of the space now covered by 
the fish market, and Dr. Whitaker furnishes 
the following reference to it as a land mark for 
the standings of the Manchester merchants of 
that day :— 

‘“‘ The shopkeepers of the town used to have 
Stalls in the Market Place. Into these they 
were installed (as it was called) in form by the 
Boroughreeve or his Deputy. And this con- 
tinued so late as the close of the last century. 

“ Thus on May 16th, 1692, was ‘ Stallinged 
and Installed, Edward Byrom, of Manchester, 
Milliner, in one Stall, Stallinge, or Standing 
Toome, at or neare the Crosse, in the Market 
Place, in Manchester aforesaid, formerly in the 
possession of Francis Rydings, deceased, being 


* Vide Hollingworth. 
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next to Robert Pelton’s, towards the Crosse, 
conteyning in breadth two yards, and length 
three yards.’ This is a curious account of a 
Milliner’s Standing in the Market Place. But 
we have another paper of the same nature. 
—It is described in an instrument, as ‘ one Stall 
or Standing-roome, in the Market Place of 
Manchester, neare the Crosse, next to Charles 
Walker, northward, conteyning in length seaven 
feet, and in breadth two yards,’ and then pos- 
sessed by ‘ Robert Pelton, chapman,’ and the 
instrument is dated ‘ the ninth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord 1692.’ 

“We have thus two Stalls ‘in the Market 
Place,’ both ‘ at or neare the Crosse.’ I can 
give no account of Walker’s Stall; but I can 
of another, which ascertains the direct position 
of all. An order is made, August 18th, 1680, 
to install ‘Samuel Barlow, in one board for 
cutting of leather on the west syde of the Crosse.’ 
Samuel Barlow is accordingly said, inthe month 
of February, 1692, to have been ‘installed in 
one constant standing board, on the west syde 
of the Crosse.’ And in a note certifying the 
instalment of another into it, on January 25th, 
1693, it is again described, as ‘ one standing 
board, standing on the west syde of the Crosse.’ 

*“We have thus four Stalls particularly 
pointed out to us; three of them were set to a 
leather-cutter, to a milliner, and to a chapman, 
respectively. What the owner of the fourth 
was we know not. We only have the trade of 
the other three, because the milliner, Mr. 
Byrom, got the leather-cutter’s and the chap- 
man’s added to his own. And they were all 
four adjoining to each other; all four ‘ constant 
Standing-boards,’ ‘ Standing-rooms,’ or ‘ Stalls’ 
all near to the Cross, and all on the west side 
of it. They were all, therefore, in the present 
Shambles, and at the eastern end of them.” 

The above particulars were futnished in a 
letter from the antiquarian to a committee of 
the inhabitants, who were long engaged in an 
arduous and expensive contest with the then 
Lord of the Manor, both in reference to his 
demand for tolls on all produce brought to the 
market or into the town, and to the inadequate 
market accommodation provided by him; the 
latter subject has been frequently revived, and 
much has been done to obviate the inconveni- 
ence complained of ; but we cannot conclude 
this notice without expressing our earnest 
hope that effective measures will soon be taken 
to place this second town in the Kingdom at 
least on an equality with its more juvenile 
rivals, by the erection of a properly covered, 
lighted, and ventilated Market Place, of dimen- 
sions not less than our ancestors deemed ne- 
cessary five centuries ago. 
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HAWKING. 


Hawking, or Falconry, is the art of training 
or flying hawks, for the purpose of killing or 
eatching other birds. For many centuries it 
was the favourite amusement of the kings, 
nobles, and gentry all over Europe. At present 
it is out of fashion, and few persons know 
anything of the secrets and niceties of the art. 

The earliest allusion made by any writer to 
hawking, appears in a simile in the twenty- 
second book of the Odyssey :— 

Not half so keen, fierce vultures of the chase 
Stoop from the mountains on the feathered race, 
When the wide field extended snares beset, 

With conscious dread they shun the quivering net; 
No help, no flight, but wounded every way, 
Headlong they drop—the fowlers seize the prey. 

Aristotle, also, seems to allude to the same 
rude attempts at this sport in the following 
description :—‘‘In that part of Thrace, called, 
formerly, Cedrapolis, the men go out into the 
marshes in quest of birds, accompanied with 
falcons. The men beat the trees and bushes 
with poles, and put the birds to flight; the 
hawks fly after them, by which means they are 
so frightened that they fall to the ground, where 
the men strike them with their poles and kill 
them.” 

At a period when intellectual resources were 
extremely rare, and few, even of the higher 
ranks, were capable of reading a book, the 
attention and great length of time, required to 
train a falcon, rendered the occupation invalu- 
able to the rich and idle. Even now where the 
improvements of modern ages have not reached, 
it is still a common amusement, among the 
Turks, for instance, in some parts of Asia 
Minor; the Persians, the Circassians, and the 
wandering hordes of Tartars and Turcomans. 
It forms one of the principal diversions of some 
of the native princes of India, is not unknown 
in the northern provinces of China, and is to 
be found in several other barbarous or semi- 
civilized nations. 

In England we find the first indications of 
hawking about the fourth century; the Saxons 
became passionately fond of the sport, but were 
not well skilled in the art of training the birds. 
To our fierce invaders the Danes, we are 
indebted for many improvements in the art of 
falconry; the natives both of Denmark and 
Norway were always celebrated for their breeds 
of hawks, and had attained an extraordinary 
degree of skill in the art of training them. 

When the Normans ascended the English 
throne, hawking shared the fate of all other 
field sports, and was restricted to persons of 
the highest rank only, the people being held 
unworthy to partake in such noble pastimes. 
It is true that the expense attendant upon the 


keeping of falcons put it entirely out of the 
power of the commonalty; but there is little 
doubt that the prohibitory law of the Normans 
was intended as an insult and mortification to 
the rich Saxon landholders, to whom it ex- 
tended, as holding in the conqueror’s estimation, 
no rank or nobility. In the time of King 
John, these laws were greatly ameliorated, and 
every freeman was allowed the privilege of 
having eyries of hawks, sparrow-hawks, falcons, 
eagles, and herons, in his own woods. 

In Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Russia, 
the sport was at one time followed with still 
more ardour. The Russians procured from 
Siberia an admirable breed of snow-white 
hawks, for which they paid extravagant prices. 
As late as the reign of James I., Sir Thomas 
Monson gave one thousand pounds for a cast, 
or couple of hawks. The troubled times of the 
subsequent reign, and the commonwealth, were 
not favourable to the sports of the nobility— 
their game then was war ; and when order was 
restored, and the nobles began to return to 
their mansions, the introduction of the musket 
had superseded the practice of hawking, pre- 
senting, as it did, a cheaper and surer method 
of procuring game. 

The training of hawks consisted principally 
in the manning, luring, flying, and hooding 
them. Of these the first imply a perfect 
familiarity with the man, and a perfect obedi- 
ence to his voice and commands, especially that 
of returning to the hand at the appointed signal. 
Gervase Markham says, ‘‘ Hawks are generally 
manned after one manner, by watching and 
keeping them from sleep, by a continual carrying 
them upon your fist, and by a most familiar 
stroking and playing with them, with the wing 
of a dead fowl, or such like, and by often 
gazing and looking them in the face, with a 
loving and gentle countenance, and so making 
them acquainted with the man. After your 
hawkes are manned, you shall bring them to 
the lure by easy degrees; as, first, making 
them jump unto the fist, after fall upon the 
lure, then come to the voice, and, lastly, to 
know the voice and lure so perfectly, that either 
upon the sound of the one, or the sight of the 
other, she will presently come in, and be most 
obedient ; which may easily be performed, by 
giving her reward when she doth your pleasure, 
and making her taste when she disobeyeth. 

‘The flying includes the appropriation of 
peculiar hawks to peculiar game; thus the 
faulcon gentle, which is the principal of hawks, 
and adapted either for the field or river, will 
fly at the partridge or the mallard; the ger- 
faulcon will fly at the heron; the saker at the 
crane or bitten; the lanner at the partridge, § 
pheasant, or chooffe; the Barbary faulcon at 
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the partridge only; the merlin and the hobby 
at the lark, or any small bird; the goshawk or 
tercel at the partridge, pheasant, or hare; the 
sparrow-hawk at the partridge or blackbird, 
and the musket at the bush or hedge only.” 

Of the hooding of hawks, Strutt, in his 
“Sports and Pastimes” says:—‘‘ When the 
hawk was not flying at her game, she was 
usually hoodwinked, with a cap or hood pro- 
vided for that purpose, and fitted to her head ; 
and this hood was worn abroad, as well as at 
home. All hawks taken upon ‘the fist,’ the 
term used for carrying them upon the hand, 
had straps of leather called jesses put about 
their legs; the jesses were made sufficiently 
long for the knots to appear between the middle 
and the little fingers of the hand that held them, 
so that the lunes, or small thongs of leather, 
might be fastened to them with two tyrrits or 
rings ; and the lunes were loosely wound round 
the little finger. Shakspere says :— 

‘If I do prove her haggard 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 

I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune. 

Lastly, their legs were adorned with bells, 
fastened with rings of leather, each leg having 
one; and the leathers to which the bells were 
attached, were denominated bewits; and to the 
bewits was added the creance, or long thread, 
by which the bird, in tutoring, was drawn back, 
after she had been permitted to fly; and this 
was called the reclaiming of the hawk. The 
bewits, we are informed, were useful to keep 
the hawk from winding when she bated, that is 
when she fluttered her wings to fly after her 
game. 

“Respecting the bells it is particularly re- 
commended that they should not be too heavy, 
to impede the flight of the bird; and that they 
should be of equal weight, sonorous, shrill, and 
musical; not both of one sound, but the one a 
semitone below the other; they ought not to 
be broken, especially in the sounding part, 
because, in that case, the sound emitted would 
be dull and unpleasing. The bells made at 
Milan were considered the best, being sounded 
with silver, and charged for accordingly, but 
the bells out of the low countries were much 
approved ; they were well sounded, and sweet 
of ringing, with a pleasant shrillness and ex- 
cellently well lasting.” 


Truth—I find, with him to whom the tale is told, 
belief only makes the difference betwixt truth and lies ; for 
a lie believed is true, and truth uncredited, a lie. But 
certainly there restsmuch in the hearer’s judgment, as well 
asin the teller’s falsehood. It must be a probable lie that 
makes the judicious credulous ; and the relator too must 
be of some reputation, otherwise strange stories detect 
some deformity in the mind.—Feltham. 
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THE INDIAN WIFE. 


Tahmiroo was the daughter of a powerful 
Sioux Chieftain, and she was the only being 
ever known to turn the relentless old man from 
a savage purpose. Something of this influence 
was owing to her infantile beauty, but more to 
the gentleness of which that beauty was the 
emblem. Hers was a species of loveliness 
rare among Indian Girls. Her figure had the 
flexile grace so appropriate to protected and 
dependent women in refined countries; her 
ripe pouting lip and dimpled cheek wore the 
pleading air of aggrieved childhood; and her 
dark eye had such an habitual expression of 
timidity and fear, that the young Sioux called 
her the ‘ Startled Fawn.” 


I know not whether her father’s broad lands, 
or her own appealing beauty, was the most 
powerful cause of admiration; but certain it is 
Tahmiroo was the unrivalled belle of the Sioux. 
She was a creature all formed for love. Her 
downcast eye, her trembling lip, and her quiet 
submissive motion, all spoke its language ; yet 
various young chieftains had in vain sought 
her affections ; and when her father urged her 
to strengthen his power by an alliance, she 
answered him only by her tears. 


This state of things continued until 1765, 
when a company of French traders came to 
reside there, for the sake of deriving profit 
from the fur trade. Among them was Flori- 
mond de Rancé, a young indolent Adonis, 
whom pure ennui had led from Quebec to the 
Falls of St. Anthony. His fair round face, 
and studied foppery of dress, might have done 
little towards gaining the heart of the gentle 
Sioux ; but there was a deference and courtesy 
in his manner which the Indian never pays to 
degraded woman, and Tahmiroo’s deep sensi- 
bilities were touched by it. A more careful 
arrangement of her®rude dress, an anxiety to 
speak his Janguage fluently, and a close obser- 
vance of European customs, soon betrayed 
the subtle power which was fast making her 
its slave. The ready vanity of the Frenchman 
quickly perceived it. At first he encouraged 
it with that sort of undefined pleasure which 
man always feels in awakening strong affection 
in the hearts of even the most insignificant. 
Then the idea that, though an Indian, she was 
a Princess, and that her father’s extensive lands 
on the Missouri were daily becoming of more 
and more consequence to his ambitious nation, 
led him to think of marriage with her as a desir- 
able object. His eyes and his manner had 
said this long before the old Chief began to 
suspect it; and he allowed the wily French- 
man to twine himself almost as closely round 
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his heart as he had around the more yielding 
soul of his darling child. 

Though exceedingly indolent by nature, 
Florimond de Rancé had acquired skill in many 
graceful arts, which excited the wonder of the 
savages. He fenced well enough to foil the 
most expert antagonist; and in hunting, his 
rifle was sure to carry death to the game. 
These accomplishments, and the facility with 
which his pliant nation conform to the usages 
of savage life, made him a universal favourite; 
and at his request, he was formally adopted 
as one of the tribe. But, conscious as he was 
of his power, it was long before he dared to 
ask for the daughter of the haughty Chief. 
When he did make the daring proposition, it 
was received with a still and terrible wrath, 
that might well frighten him from his purpose. 
Rage showed itself only in the swelling veins 
and clenched hand of the old Chief. With the 
boasted coldness and self-possession of an 
Indian, he answered, ‘‘ There are Sioux girls 
enough for the poor pale faces that come among 
us. A King’s daughter weds the son of a 
King. Eagles must sleep in an eagle’s nest.” 

In vain Tahmiroo knelt and supplicated. 
In vain she promised that Florimond de Rancé 
would adopt all his enmities and all his friend- 
ships; that in hunting and in war he would be 
an invaluable treasure. The chief remained 
inexorable. Then Tahmiroo no longer joined 
in the dance, and the old man noticed that her 
rich voice was silent when they passed her 
wigwam. The light of her beauty began to 
‘fade, and the bright vermilion current, which 
mantled under her brown cheek, became slug- 
gish and pale. The languid glance she cast 
on the morning sun and the bright earth entered 
into her father’s soul. He could not see his 
beautiful child thus gradually wasting away. 
He had long averted his eyes whenever he saw 
Florimond de Rancé; but one day, when he 
crossed his hunting-path, he laid his hand on 
his shoulder, and pointed to Tahmiroo’s dwel- 
ling. Not a word was spoken. The proud 
old man and the blooming lover entered it 
together. Tahmiroo was seated in the darkest 
corner of the wigwam, her head leaning on her 
hand, her basket-work tangled beside her, 
and a bunch of flowers the village maidens had 
brought her, scattered and withering at her 
feet. The Chief looked upon her with a vehe- 
ment expression of love, which none but stern 
countenances can wear. ‘‘ Tahmiroo,” he said, 
in a subdued tone, “ go to the wigwam of the 
stranger, that your father may again see you 
love to look on the rising sun and the open- 
ing flowers.” There was mingled joy and 
modesty in the upward glance of the “ Startled 
Fawn” of the Sioux; and when Florimond de 


Rancé saw the light of her mild eye suddenly 
and timidly veiled by its deeply-fringed lid, 
he knew he had lost none of his power. 

The marriage song was soon heard in the 
royal wigwam, and the young adventurer be- 
came the son of a King. 

Months and years passed on, and found 
Tahmiroo the same devoted submissive being. 
Her husband no longer treated her with the 
uniform gallantry of a lover. He was not 
often harsh; but he adopted something of the 
coldness and indifference of the nation he had 
joined. Tahmiroo sometimes wept in secret ; 
but so much of fear had lately mingled with 
her love, that she carefully concealed her grief 
from him who had occasioned it. When she 
watched his countenance with that pleading 
innocent look which had always characterised 
her beauty, she sometimes would obtain a 
glance such as he had given her in former days, 
and then her heart would leap like a frolicsome 
lamb, and she would live cheerfully on the 
remembrance of that smile through many weari- 
some days of silence and neglect. Never was 
woman, in her heart-breaking devotedness, 
satisfied with such slight testimonials of love 
as was this gentle Sioux Girl. If Florimond 
chose to fish, she would herself ply the oars 
rather than he should suffer fatigue; and the 
gaudy canoe her father had given her, might 
often be seen gliding down the stream, while 
Tahmiroo dipped her oars in unison with her 
soft rich voice, and the indolent Frenchman 
lay in luxurious repose. She had learned his 
religion—but for herself she never prayed. 
The cross he had given her was always raised 
in supplication for him; and if he but looked 
unkindly on her, she kissed it, and invoked its 
aid, in agony of soul. She fancied the sounds 
of his native land might be dear to him, and 
she studied his language with a patience and 
perseverance to which the savage has seldom 
been known to submit. She tried to imitate 
the dresses she had heard him describe ; and if 
he looked with a pleased eye on any ornament 
she wore, it was always reserved to welcome 
his return. Yet, for all this lavishness of love, 
she asked but kind approving looks, whieh 
cost the giver nothing. Alas, for the perverse- 
ness of man in scorning the affection he ceases 
to doubt! The little pittance of love for which 
poor Tahmiroo’s heart yearned so much was 
seldom given. Her soul was a perpetual prey 
to anxiety and excitement; and the quiet cer- 
tainty of domestic bliss was a never allotted 
portion. There were, however, two beings 
on whom she could pour forth her whole 
flood of tenderness without reproof or disap- 
pointment. She had given birth to a son and 
daughter of uncommon promise. Victoire, the 
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eldest,had her father’s beauty, save in the melting 
dark eye, with its plaintive expression, and the 
modest drooping of its silken lash. Her cheeks 
had just enough of the Indian hue to give them 
a warm rich colouring; and ‘such was her early 
maturity, that, at thirteen years of age, her 
tall figure combined the graceful elasticity of 


‘| youth with the staid majesty of womanhood. 


She had sprung up at her father’s feet with the 
sudden luxuriance of a tropical flower; and 
her matured loveliness aroused all the dormant 
tenderness and energy within him. It was 
with mournful interest he saw her leaping along 
the chase, with her mother’s bounding sylph- 
like joy; and he would sigh deeply when he 
observed her oar rapidly cutting the waters of 
the Missouri, while her boat flew over the 
surface of the river like a wild bird in sport— 
and the gay young creature would wind round 
among the eddies or dart forward, with her hair 
streaming on the wind, and her lips parted with 
eagerness. ‘Tahmiroo did not understand the 
nature of his emotions. She thought, in the 
simplicity of her heart, that silence and sadness 
were the natural expressions of a white man’s 
love; but when he turned his restless gaze 
from his daughter to her, she met an expression 
which troubled her. Indifference had changed 
into contempt; and woman’s soul, whether in 
the drawing-room or the wilderness, is painfully 
alive to the sting of scorn. Sometimes her 
placid nature was disturbed by a strange jea- 
lousy of her own child. ‘I love Victoire only 
because she is the daughter of Florimond,” 
thought she; ‘“ why, oh! why does he not 
love me for being the mother of Victoire?” 

It was too evident that De Rancé wished his 
daughter should be estranged from her mother, 
and her mother's people. With all members of 
the tribe, out of his own family, he sternly 
forbade her having any intercourse; and even 
there he kept her constantly employed in taking 
dancing lessons from himself, and obtaining 
various branches of learning from an old 
Catholic Priest, whom he had solicited to re- 
side with him for that purpose. But this kind 
of life was irksome to the Indian Girl, and she 
was perpetually escaping the vigilance of her 
father to try her arrows in the woods, or guide 
the pretty canoe over the waters. De Rancé 
had long thought it impossible to gratify his 
ambitious views for his daughter without re- 
moving her from the attraction of her savage 
home, and each day’s experience convinced 
him more and more of the truth of this con- 
clusion. 

To favour his project, he assumed an affec- 
tionate manner towards his wife; for he well 
knew that one look or word of kindness would, 
at any time, win back all her love. When the 


deep sensibilities of her warm heart were roused, 
he would ask for leave to sell her lands; and 
she in her prodigality of tenderness, would 
have given him anything, even her own life, for 
such smiles as he then bestowed. The old 
Chief was dead, and there was no one to check 
the unfeeling rapacity of the Frenchman. Tracts 
after tracts of Tahmiroo’s valuable land were 
sold, and the money remitted to Quebec, 
whither he had the purpose of conveying his 
children on the pretence of a visit, but, in reality, 
with the firm intent of never again beholding 
his deserted wife. 

A company of Canadian Traders happened 
to visit the Falls of St. Anthony just at this 
juncture, and Florimond de Rancé took the 
opportunity to apprise Tahmiroo of his inten- 
tion to educate Victoire at one of the convents 
in Quebec. The Sioux pleaded with all the 
earnestness of a mother’s eloquence—but she 
pleaded in vain. Victoire and her father joined 
the company of traders on their return to 
Canada.. Tahmiroo knelt and fervently be- 
sought that she might accompany them. She 
would stay out of sight, she said; they should 
not be ashamed of her among the great white 
folks at the east; and, if she could but live 
where she could see them every day, she would 
die happier. 

“Ashamed of you! and you the daughter of 
a Sioux King!” exclaimed Victoire proudly, 
and, with a natural impulse of tenderness, fell 
on her mother’s neck and wept. 

‘Victoire, ’tis time to depart!” said her 
father sternly. The sobbing girl tried to release 
herself, but she could not. Tahmiroo embraced 
her with an energy of despair; for, after all 
her doubts and jealousies, Victoire was the 
darling child of her bosom—she was so much 
the image of Florimond when he first said he 
loved her. ‘* Woman! let her go!” exclaimed 
de Rancé, exasperated by the length of the 
parting scene. Tahmiroo raised her eyes 
anxiously to his face, and she saw that his arm 
was raised to strike her. 

‘“*T am a poor daughter of the Sioux; oh! 
why did you marry me?” exclaimed she, in a 
tone of passionate grief. 

“For your father’s lands,” said the French- 
man coldly. 

This was the drop too much. Poor Tahmiroo, 
with a piercing shiek, fell on the earth, and hid 
her face in the grass. She knew not how long 
she remained there. Her highly-wrought feel- 
ings had brought on a dizziness of the brain, 
and she was conscious only of a sensation of 
sickness, accompanied by the sound of receding 
voices. When she recovered, she found herself 
alone with Louis, her little boy, then about six 
years old. The child had wandered there, after 
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the traders had departed, and having in vain 
tried to awaken his mother, he laid himself 
down at her side, and slept on his bow and 
arrows. From that hour Tahmiroo was changed. 
Her quiet submissive air gave place to a stern 
and lofty manner; and she, who had always 
been so gentle, became as bitter and implacable 
as the most blood-thirsty of her tribe. In 
little Louis all the strong feelings of her soul 
were centred; but even her affection for him 
was characterized by a strange and unwonted 
fierceness. Her only care seemed to be to 
make him like his grandfather, and to instil 
a deadly hatred of white men; and the boy 
Jearned his lessons well. He was the veriest 
little savage that ever let fly an arrow. To his 
mother alone he yielded anything like submis- 
sion; and the Sioux were proud to hail the 
haughty child as their future chieftain. 

Such was the aspect of things on the shore 


years. He was induced to make this visit, 
partly from a lingering curiosity to see his boy, 
and partly from the hopes of obtaining more 
land from the yielding Tahmiroo. He affected 
much contrition for his past conduct, and 
promised to return with Victoire before the 
year expired. ‘Tahmiroo met him with the 
most chilling indifference, and listened to him 
with a vacant look, as if she heard him not. 
It was only when he spoke to her boy that he 
could arouse her from the apparent lethargy. 
On this subject she was all suspicion. She had 
a sort of undefined dread that he too would be 
carried away from her; and she watched over 
him like a she-wolf when her young is in 
danger. 

Her fears were not unfounded; for Florimond 
de Rancé did intend, by demonstrations of 
fondness, and glowing descriptions of Quebec, 
to kindle in the mind of her son a desire to 
accompany him. 

Tahmiroo thought the hatred of white men, 
which she had so carefully instilled, would 
prove a sufficient shield; but many weeks had 
elapsed before she saw that Louis was fast 
yielding himself up to the fascinating power 
which had enthralled her own youthful spirit. 
With this discovery came horrible thoughts of 
vengeance; and oftener than once she had 
nearly nerved her soul to murder the father of 
her son—but she could not. Something in his 
features still reminded her of the devoted 
Frenchman who had carried her quiver through 
the woods and kissed the moccasin he stooped 
to lace, and she could not kill him. 

‘The last cutting blow was soon given to the 
heart of the Indian Wife. Young Louis, full 
of boyish curiosity, expressed a wish to go 
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with his father, though he, at the same time, 
promised a speedy return. He had always 
been a stubborn boy; and she felt now as if 
her worn-out spirit would vainly contend against 
his wilfulness, With that sort of resigned 
stupor which often indicates approaching in- 
sanity, she yielded to the request, exacting, 
however, a promise that he would sail a few 
miles down the Mississippi with her the day 
before his departure. 

The day arrived. Florimond de Rancé was 
at a distance on business. Tahmiroo decked 
herself in the garments and jewels she had 
worn on the day of her marriage, and selected 
the gaudiest wampum-belts for the little Louis, 

‘* Why do you put these on?” said the boy, 

‘* Because Tahmiroo will no more see her son 
in the land of the Sioux,” said she, mourn- 
fully, ‘‘and when her father meets her in 


| the Spirit Land, he will know the beads he 
of the Mississippi, when Florimond de Rancé | 


| 
came among them, after an absence of three 


gave her.” 

She took the wondering boy by the hand, 
and led him to the river side. There lay the 
canoe her father had given her when she left 
him for ‘the wigwam of the stranger.” It 
was faded and bruised now, and so were all her 
hopes. She looked back on the hut where 
she had spent her brief term of wedded hap- 
piness, and its peacefulness seemed a mockery 
of her misery. And was she—the lone, the| | 
wretched, the desperate, and deserted one— 
was she the ‘ Startled Fawn” of the Sioux, 
for whom contending Chiefs had asked in vain? 
The remembrance of all her love and all her 
wrongs came up before her memory, and death 
seemed more pleasant to her than the gay dance 
she once loved so well. But then her eye 
rested on her boy—and, O God! with what 
an agony of love! It was the last vehement 
struggle of a soul all formed fortenderness. We 
will go to the Spirit Land together,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ He cannot come there to rob me!” 

She took Louis in her arms as if he had been 
a feather, and springing into the boat, she 
guided it towards the Falls of St. Anthony, 
‘Mother, mother! the canoe is going over the 
rapids!’’ screamed the frightened child. “ My 
father stands on the waves and beckons me!” 
she said. The boy looked at the horribly 
fixed expression of her face, and shrieked aloud 
for help. 

The boat went over the cataract. Louis de 
Rancé was seen no more. He sleeps with the 
“Startled Fawn’”’ of the Sioux, in the waves 
of the Mississippi! The story is well remem- 
bered by the Indians of the present day; and 
when a mist gathers over the Falls, they often 
say, “ Let us not hunt to-day; a storm will 
certainly come; for Tahmiroo and her son are 
going over the Falls of St. Anthony.” 
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ORIENTAL DANCING WOMEN. 


The dancing girls of the East,—extending 
from Egypt to Hindoostan,—have always en- 
gaged the attention of travellers in those parts. 
Their first rise or institution is involved in ob- 
scurity,—inasmuch as, in Egypt, their exis- 
tence is recognized among the earliest historical 
monuments of antiquity. The services of these 
dancing women partake both of a religious and 
social character. In Egypt they are occasion- 
ally engaged for private entertainments,although 
they more frequently exhibit in the open streets ; 
while in India they perform not merely at 
public festivals, but form part of the religious 
establishments of the Hindoo temples, where 
they are employed to dance in honour of the 
deities; and it is not a little remarkable that in 
all the countries of the East, comprising so 
great a part of the globe, the style of these 
female dancers should be essentially uniform, 
—although in other respects, such as dress, 
manners, and language, they conform to the 
usuages of the country. 

It may be said generally that the dancing 
girls have no regular and settled habitations ; 
they dwell merely in temporary sheds or tents 
erected near the place of their exhibition, and 
often move from one town to another. Some, 
however, in Egypt, settle themselves in large 
houses, and possess black female slaves, and 
camels, asses, cows, &c. In India they are the 
kept mistresses of the Brahmins. The dura- 
tion of their life is much abridged in conse- 
quence of the violent exertions practised from 


early youth, the habitual indulgence in intoxi- 
cating draughts, and the generally licentious 
course which they pursue. They undergo such 
a regular progress of debauchery that few live 
beyond their fortieth year, while many do not 
attain even their thirtieth. Selected in early 
life on account of their personal beauty, and 
initiated in all female arts, especially in that 
of pleasing, they generally form the principal 
attraction at the private and religious festivals 
which they attend: nor are their accomplish- 
ments confined to dancing,—some of them add 
to their other allurements that of singing, in 
which they equal many of the professional 
singing-women, and some are instructed in 
acting short plays; indeed their dancing is 
always accompanied with pantomimic action. 
Although by no means the most virtuous, 
they have the reputation of being the hand- 
somest and most captivating of their sex; and 
they endeavour, by the aid of art, to set off 
to greater advantage the charms of nature. 
For this purpose they blacken the. inside of 
their eye-lids with a powder called the black 
Kohol, which imparts to the eye a dark Janguish- 
ing expression, and their fingers they tinge scarlet 
with henna, which gives them an appearance of 
extreme delicacy and sensitiveness— - 
“And others mix the Kohol’s jetty dye, 

To give that long dark languish to the eye 

Which makes the girls whom Kings are proud to cull 

From fair Circassia’s vales, so beautiful ; 
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While some bring leaves of Henna to imbue 
The fingers’ ends with a bright roseate hue, 
So bright that in the mirrors depth they seein 
Like tops of coral branches in the stream.” 


The dancing girls of Egypt have been long 
known to Europeans. Many of their customs 
are similar to those of the people whom we 
call “gypsies,” by some supposed to be of 
Egyptian origin; and it is remarkable that 
the gypsies of Egypt claim descent from the 
same family as that to which the dancing girls 
refer their origin. The Egyptian is their ordi- 
nary language, although occasionally they use 
words peculiar to themselves, and wholly unin- 
telligible to strangers. 

Being distinguished in general by a cast of 
countenance differing from other Egyptians, we 
can hardly doubt that they are a distinct race ; 
their origin, however, is involved in much 
obscurity. In many of the tombs of the ancient 
Egyptians we find representations of females 
dancing at private entertainments, accompanied 
by various musical instruments, like the modern 
dancing girls, but in a more licentious manner, 
one or more of the performers being generally 
depicted in a state of nudity, although in the 
presence of men of high station. From the 
monuments alluded to, we find this mode of 
dancing to have been common in Egypt in 
remote times, even before the exodus of the 
Israelites. It is probable, therefore, that it 
has continued without intermission to the pre- 
sent time, and that they are descended from 
the female dancers who amused the Egyptians 
in the time of the early Pharaohs. 

The modern dancing girls usually perform 
in the public streets. Their dancing has but 
little elegance. They commence with a degree 
of decorum, but soon, by more animated looks, 
by amore rapid collision of their castanets of 
brass, and by increased energy in every motion, 
they exhibit a spectacle exactly agreeing with 
the description which Martial and Juvenal 
have given of the performances of the female 
dancers of Gades. 

When hired for private festivities, they are 
seldom admitted into the apartments of respecta- 
ble females, but dance in the open court or in the 
street before the house, where they may be 
seen from the windows of the harem. Some- 
times they are hired to entertain a party of men 
in the house of some rake, on which occasion 
| their performances are more than ordinarily 
lascivious. Some of them wear nothing but 
trowsers, and a gown of coloured gauze open 
nearly half way down in front; and to ex- 
tinguish the last spark of modesty, they are 
supplied with brandy or other intoxicating 
liquors. They are indeed the most abandoned 
courtesans of Egypt, and were considered so 


hurtful to public morals, that they were pro- 
hibited, in 1834, by the present Pasha, 

The principal occasions of rejoiging among 
the Egyptians are a wedding, and the birth or 
circumcision of a son. Musicians and dancing 
girls are engaged to attend the entertainment 
given by the bridegroom to his friends the day 
after marriage, and it is a common custom fora 
man to wet with his tongue small gold coins, 
and to stick them upon the forehead, cheeks, 
chins, and lips of these dancers. 

On the occasion of the religious festivals in 
the large towns of Egypt, these dancing girls 
are sure to be seen, dancing or playing, and 
with other pleasing arts soliciting alms from the 
crowds of religious devotees who frequent the 
mosques. 

The character of their dancing will be more 
particularly noticed in describing the festi- 
vals in India which are attended by them. 
The engraving which precedes this article, very 
correctly illustrates their mode of dancing, and 
the pantomimic action with which it is always 
accompanied. 

The dancing girls of India are generally 
called Bayaderes. They are commonly selected 
for their great personal beauty, their sparkling 
vivacity of temper, the elegant contour of their 
limbs, the lightness of their form, and the 
ease and gracefulness of their movements, 
The style of dancing which prevailed among 
the females of antiquity seems to have been of 
a very different character from that of the pre- 
sent day. Regulated by a superior music, it 
expressed by a variety of movements, light, 
rapid, and beautiful, all the more delicate and 
powerful emotions of the soul. Their attitudes, 
their gestures, were impassioned; but with 
this passion there was mingled something of 
sentiment, of enthusiasm, of poetical exalta- 
tion and delicacy, which communicated to the 
whole scene an air of classical beauty. In 
the East all this is reversed. There the ac- 
knowledged object in view being to inflame the 
passions, they proceed directly, and by the 
most obvious means, to this end. The whole 
drama of love is represented. The dancer 
discarding, as unworthy of her art, the husk 
of passion, commences with a series of atti- 
tudes and gestures, sometimes wholly indelicate, 
and always too gross to be pleasing to a refined 
taste. Sheis the very personification of wanton 
delight ; and as she follows, with impassioned 
eagerness, the inflaming strains of the music, 
suiting her indecorous postures to the sugges- 
tions of the notes, her whole frame quivers 
with desire, her eyes sparkle, her voice falters, 
and she exhibits every symptom of passion, 
This description applies more particularly to 
those dances which take place before the idols, 
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either within the precincts of the temple or 
during the festivals commonly celebrated in 
honour of the gods. 

The dancing girls who perform at private 
entertainments, adapt their movements to the 
taste and character of those before whom they 
exhibit. Their performances require great at- 
tention, from the dancer’s feet being hung with 
small bells, which act in concert with the 
music. Two girls usually perform at the same 
time; their steps are not so mazy or active as 
ours, but much more interesting—the song, 
the music, and the motion of the dance com- 
bining to express love, hope, jealousy, despair, 
and the passions so well known to lovers, and 
easily understood by those who ate ignorant 
of other languages. 

During the banquet the attendants frequently 
bring in fruits, pistachio-nuts, and salted al- 
monds, to improve the flavour of the coffee, 
and sherbets, made from the juice of falsee, 
limes, and different fruits, presented in pro- 
fusion and variety. The saloon is covered 
with rich carpets, cushions, and pillows of 
various kinds, illuminated at night from chan- 
deliers, and ornamented with paintings repre- 
senting the youthful beauties of the East, amid 
a profusion of fruit, flowers, ices, and per- 
fumes. This apartment, usually supported by 
pillars, opens on every side into a garden, 
in which, amid roses, jasmins, tulips, and other 
plants, numerous miniature fountains play 
with delightful effect. Choice trees and shrubs 
border a narrow canal between the pavilions, 
adorned with a number of small fountains; the 
centre of the canal expands round an octagonal 
temple of singular construction; each per- 
forated column contains a leaden pipe, which 
conveys water to the roof of the temple, where 
from eight towers round the dome it falls over 
the projecting architrave on screens of sweet- 
scented kusagrass, and gently trickly through 
the verdure, renders the internal atmosphere 
delightfully cool. Imagination can hardly con- 
ceive a more luxurious enjoyment in the torrid 
zone than to repose in a temple of fountains, 
lulled by the notes of nightingales in the sur- 
rounding groves. 

Respecting the dress and appearance of the 
dancing girls who exhibit or rather perform on 
these occasions, there is a remarkable discrep- 
ancy in the statements of different writers. 
Bishop Heber, speaking of the girls of Northern 
India, observes, that ‘‘ their dresses were rich, 
but there was such an enormous quantity of 
scarlet cloth petticoats and trowsers, so many 
shawls wrapped round their waists, and such 
multifarious skirts peeping out below each 
other, that their figures were quite hidden, and 
the whole effect was that of a number of Dutch 


dolls, though the faces of two or three out of 
the number were pretty.” The Abbé Dunois, 
describing the Bayaderes of the South, says, 
‘* Perfumes, elegant and attractive attire, par- 
ticularly of the head, sweet-scented flowers, 
intertwined with exquisite art about their 
beautiful hair, multitudes of ornamental trinkets 
adapted with infinite taste to the different parts 
ofthe body,—a graceful carriage and measured 
step,—such are the allurements and the charms 
which these enchanting sirens display to accom- 
plish their seductive designs.” From these and 
other authorities, it would appear that though 
there may be some general characteristics in 
their dress, it is in some measure regulated by 
the taste and fancy of the wearer. 

A lively account is given by Mr. Wallace, of 
the dancing girls of Calcutta. Speaking of the 
Dorrga Poojah, he says, ‘‘At some of the 
nautches I have seen two hundred persons sit 
down to a sumptuous supper, where champaign 
circalated like water, and the richest ices were 
melted in the most costly liquors. These grand 
supper-rooms were lighted with a profusion of 
chandeliers and wax tapers upon Indian table 
stands, while their brilliancy was reflected by 
countless mirrors, and the atmosphere cooled 
by punkoes, tatres, and jets d’eau; artificial 
wildernesses breathed forth perfumes, and 
endless varieties of flowers, called to recollection 
the scenes of Arabian story. Previous to the 
time at which these supper-rooms are suddenly 
thrown open, as if by enchantment, the crowds 
of company are entertained in a great amphi- 
theatre by dancing girls, tumblers, jugglers, 
actors, and pantomimes. Some sit and look at 
the dancers, while others promenade round the 
virandahs to view the household gods. <A 
native band of music, consisting of guitars, 
cymbals, and kettle-drums, produce a very 
wild, pleasing, and melancholy harmony. The 
dancing girls are gorgeously dressed, and covered 
with ornaments. Their dances consist of sudden 
transitions; the movement is sometimes so 
slow that one would think they were falling 
asleep; then by a change of the music, it is 
all life, and exhibits the most rapid succession 
of violent actions. Now they brake up their 
robe, and fold it into various shapes,—then 
they let it go, so that while they turn round 
like a top, this garment forms a circle resemb- 
ling a peacock’s tail, and this circulation is 
continued so long as to excite the wonder of 
the beholder.” 

The testimony of Mrs. Heber would lead to 
the conclusion that the general charge of licen- 
tiousness must be restricted, or else that they 
accommodate their dancing to the taste and 
character of their patrons. Speaking of one 


of these nautches on a different occasion, she 
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observes, “‘ As the crowd was great, we ad- 
journed into a small room opening out of the 
upper gallery, where we sat listening to one 
song after another, devoured by swarms of 
mosquitoes, till we were heartily tired, when 
the dancefwas taken by the nach or dancing 
girls,—if dancing that can be called which con- 
sists of strained movements of the arms, head, 
and body,—the feet, though in perpetual mo- 
tion, seldom moving from the same spot. 
Some story was evidently intended to be told 
from the expression of their countenances, but 
to me it was quite unintelligible. I never saw 
public dancing in England so free from every 
thing approaching to indecency. Their dress 
was modesty itself; nothing but their faces, 
feet, and hands were exposed to view.” 

But although it is principally at private fes- 
tivals that these dancers display their accom- 
plishments to the greatest advantage, yet their 
primary duty is of a religious nature,—if the 
worship of the fantastic gods of India, and the 
superstitions connected with it, deserve the 
name of religion, A certain number of them 
are attached to every temple of any conse- 
quence: at Conjeveram, one hundred dancing 
girls are kept for the honour of the deities and 
the amusement of their vetaries. Besides 
attending the temples morning and evening, it 
is their duty to receive every person travelling 
on account of the government. They generally 
meet him at a distance from the town, and con- 
duct him to his residence with music and dancing. 


In India, as well as in Egypt, the dancing | 


girls form a separate caste. The person who 


performs on two small cymbals is the chief of | 


the set; sometimes, when he cannot otherwise 
obtain them, he will purchase handsome girls, 
to instruct them in dancing. These girls are 
always at the service of the Brahmins, and 
also of the officers of the revenue, whose wives 
are generally extremely beautiful; but the insi- 
pidity of their conduct, from a total want 
of education and accomplishment, makes the 
dancing women sought after by the natives 
with great anxiety, many of whom lavish away 
upon them great part of their income. From 
the more official character with which they are 
invested as being the ministers and instruments 
of Hindoo heathenism, and from their minis- 
tering to the passions of a licentious priesthood, 
it is probable that they will still be found in 
India long after they have disappeared from all 
other parts of the Kast. 

Much detailed information may be obtained 
from ‘‘The Modern Egyptians,” and ‘“ The 
Hindoos,” published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, to which latter 
work we are indebted for many of the particu- 
lars embodied in this brief sketch. 


SAM DARWIN, THE BOOKSELLER. 


We have often been surprised, in our dealings 
with the shopocracy of this country, at the 
limited amount of knowledge they possess of 
the very goods in which they trade,—not of 
their quality and value—the favourable seasons 
of purchasing, and the profitable method of 
selling—for in these matters they are deeply 
learned, but of the growth, preparation, and 
manufacture of the articles that are daily pass- 
ing through their hands. Unless a man is the 
producer of what he deals in, he knows little 
or nothing of his stock beyond the place where 
it was purchased, the amount paid for it, and how 
it is to be disposed of, while of its early history 
he is content to be profoundly ignorant. We 
once asked a country grocer where England 
obtained its sugar, and were told it came from 
London, and our boot-maker is considered a 
fair judge of leather, although he knows nothing 
of tanning and currying. The truth is, every 
man concerns himself only in his own business, 
and knows little about that in which he is 
uninterested. A furnishing iron-monger may 
be an excellent tradesman without an acquaint- 
ance with the ores of metals, the process of 
casting, and the preparatory stages through 
which the articles pass which he retails to the 
public—a tea merchant may accumulate a for- 
ture, and know nothing of China—and linen- 
drapers may be skilled in the styles and patterns 
of prints, and yet be ignorant of bleaching, 
dying, and printing. What do tailors know of 
the manufacture of cloth—coal-merchants of 
levels and strata—furriers of natural history— 
stationers of rags and ropes—brush-makers of 
hogs—chair-makers of cane-fields and rush 
marshes—brick-layers of clay-pits and kilns, 
and jewellers of the pearl-fishery and the gold 
Coast? These are matters far beyond their ken 
—they may have heard or read of them, but 
what have they to do with other people’s 
business ? 

We have been led into these reflections by 
the remembrance of an old acquaintance, Sam 
Darwin, the bookseller—as honest a tradesman 
as ever opened a shop in the country. We love 
to loiter at booksellers stalls—to peep into the 
venerable tomes huddled on the shelves out- 
side, as if they were unfit to rank among their 
more gaudy and attractive brethren within—to 
inspect discarded editions of our best authors— 
to see Shakspere in folio—Sterne in paper 
covers—Smollett in tatters—Fielding bereft of 
boards, or Scott unembellished; their dilapidated 
condition shows you the triumph of genius— 
from their well-worn pages you may judge of 
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the spell these men have exercised over the 
minds of the people, and learn that when they 
died their works did not follow them to the 
tomb. And then how interesting to trace the 
history of old books—into how many hands 
may they not have passed—what may they not 
have witnessed—where may they not have been 
—what comfort may they not have imparted in 
hours of solitude—what grief assuaged—what 
tears dried up—what hope enkindled—what 
resolutions confirmed—what merry thoughts 
may they not have suggested—what laughing 
eyes may they not have lighted up—and how 
much wiser and better and happier may they 
not have rendered their possessors, Oh! there 
is a moral history to be gathered at every book- 
stall—we never pass one, on whatever business 
intent, without a glance at its contents. 

Sam Darwin had one of these ‘ cheap literature’ 
conveniences fixed outside his place of business, 
at which black-letter edition hunters, book- 
collectors, and the entire reading public of the 
neighbourhood, were wont, occasionally, to as- 
semble, and it was at that very stall that we 
first formed his acquaintance. Happening one 
day to ask the price of a copy of Tom Jones, 
we were led into a conversation on books in 
general, and from that time till we removed to 
another part of the country, scarcely a week 
rolled on without our paying a visit to his shop, 
where we were privileged to inspect all the new 
works that came down in his monthly parcel 
from the great wholesale houses of literature, 
for Sam dealt extensively in new as well as old 
books, and was not above stationery and book- 
binding. We never met aman who knew more 
of books, and less of their contents, than Sam 
Darwin; although he could tell you the name, 
author, and publisher of every work from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress to the Pickwick Papers,— 
where it was published,—how many editions it 
had ran through, and its entire commercial 
history,—we have his own authority for stat- 
ing that he never read one of them. He 
went no further than the title-page of a book, 
—he would sooner have thought of writing than 
of reading a preface,—and to wade through an 
entire volume was one of the things not dreamt 
of in his philosophy. A glance at the pub- 
lisher’s name, if the work was “just out,”— 
an inspection of the paper and printing—an 
examination of the binding and lettering, and 
the book was placed on the shelf, and another 
volume added to the stock and another title to 
the mental catalogue of Sam Darwin. This 
accumulated knowledge, however, was not 
without its value; although superficial, it was 
extensive, and it enabled Sam, to “ keep 
moving,” as he used to say. If a person re- 


quired any particular book, he would either 
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obtain it, or learn where it was to be obtained, 
at Sam Darwin’s shop. On such occasions Sam 
would run over the title of every known work 
on the subject required, with the rapidity of a 
London waiter; and, unjike many catalogues, 
being indexed under authors as well as titles, 
the desired work was sure to be named. Sin- 
gular enough, too, there was a kind of chro- 
nological arrangement in Sam’s list, for in 
repeating it to his customers he would as soon’ 
have confounded Don Quixote with Milton or 
Blair's Sermons with Boz as have meutioned 
Burns before Shakspere or Moore before 
Chaucer, and one could learn something of the 
history of literature in listening to his recita- 
tions. Asareference for authorities he was 
invaluable, and as he generally estimated the 
merits of a work by its sale, he was a shrewd 
judge of the best writers on any branch of 
information. His associations of books were 
essentially different from those of other men; 
the name of Byron, instead of recalling the 
erratic fancies of that noble mind, or the gloomy 
misanthrophy that flowed through his verse, 
was suggestive only of embossed cloth, fools- 
cap octavo, or ten volumes eighteenmo, cloth, 
lettered ; Shakspere was not so vividly em- 
bodied, from the countless editions of the 
immortal Plays ; the classic Johnson was as- 
sociated with bulky tomes in calf,—Hume and 
Smollett with a foot of shelf-room—Scott 
with fifty volumes twelvemo; the Family 
Library with pale boards and lettered backs— 
Dickens with his binder, and the entire body 
of English literature with its outward appear- 
ance. Sam, like our friend Zachary Saunders, 
saw through one medium—the medium external. 

But there was another characteristic of Sam's 
which we must not omit to record. From the 
incessant repetition of the names of books he 
fell into a habit of abbreviation, which was 
often amusing. For most of the popular 
works he had some contraction, and many of 
their alliterative titles dwindled into a single 
word or a solitary monosyllable; it was an 
every-day occurrence for him to speak of 
Shakspere as Billy—Charles O’Malley as 
Charley—Boz’s works as Oliver, Nicholas, 
the Papers, and the Clock—Charles Hooton’s 
novel as Valentine—Colburn’s New Monthly 
of course became Colburn—Peter Parley 
merged into Peter—the Annuals were named 
after their respective publishers, and every 
book re-baptised after his own fashion. But 
in thus economizing his words, Sam was only 
in keeping with the custom of the times. In 
London we hear of the Bank and the Monu- 
ment, are told that "Change is worthy of a 
visit, and advised to take a buss to the Zoologi- | 
cal Gardens. In our own town we speak of 
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the Square, and it was but the other day that 
a friend complained to us that he was forced to 
walk to Eccles, as there was not a B to be 
seen on the road. With such precedents to 
appeal to, it is not surprising that Sam should 
have taken these unwarrantable liberties with 
the titles of books, which are assuredly as 
much public property as the names of streets. 

From what we have said of Sam Darwin we 
are afraid it should be inferred that he literally 
read nothing, and therefore knew nothing. 
This, however, would be doing him a gross 
injustice. Independently of the monthly cata- 
logues of the London booksellers and the 
advertisements of new works in the papers and 
on the covers of periodicals, Sam studied the 
debates in Parliament, read the news of the day, 
and would have been an undisguised reformer 
had his business permitted. But party feeling 
ran high in his town, and Sam’s political prin- 
ciples were known only to a select circle of 
friends, amongst whom he was considered a 
man of great erudition and a perfect literary 
savan. 


EDUCATION—HOME TRAINING. 


ARITHMETIC—continued. 


In our previous paper no notice was taken 
of a large class of youth who, in spite of the 
obstacles presented by the common method of 
teaching arithmetic, have acquired some ac- 
quaintance with numbers, but deem the 
subject the dullest of all dull things, unaware 
that a thorough knowledge of the powers and 
properties of numbers lies at the foundation 
of all practical science. 

To such, it will be of essential service to 
direct a portion of their time and attention to 
the amusing peculiarities of figures, by which 
new interest will be imparted to what would 
otherwise appear dry and uninteresting, and 
thought may be awakened at the reasons for 
results so novel and unexpected. 

We are indebted to Mr. John Smith of Liver- 
pool for the following selection of interesting 
exercises, which are extracted from a valuable 
little manual, ‘‘ Pleasant Exercises in Reading, 
Parsing, Mental Arithmetic, and Mnemonics.*” 

He observes, “ one of the first points, per- 
haps, to present to the mind of a child, is the 
peculiarity of the number 9, which is the pro- 
duct of the ‘magical number’ 3, multiplied 
into itself. However many nines be added 
together, or by whatever number or numbers 


* London, Simpkin and Marshall: Manchester, Simms 
and Dinham. 


it may be multiplied, the line of figures form- 
ing the sum or product may be added together, 
and it will consist of an amount equal to one 
or more nines. For instance, twice 9 are 18; 
the 1 and the 8 are 9. Three times 9 are 27; 
the 2 and the 7 are 9. Four times 9 are 36; 
the 3 and the 6 are 9. A learner finds some 
amusement in increasing the amount, as if he 
he expected a variation might be found; but 
when he gets to 11 times 9, he finds the pro- 
duct is only 99; two nines. And, at the next 
step higher, namely, 12 times 9, he obtains 
only 108, or one nine. 

‘*Then he may be shown the fact that the 
nine digits, 1 234567 89, added together, 
amount to a number of nines, namely, 5 nines, 
or 45; and he may be taught that if, instead 
of adding the line up, he will multiply the 
middle figure by the last figure, namely, 5 
times 9, he will find the value of the whole 
most readily ; and this is upon a principle of 
taking averages, which he will have occasion 
to resort to in higher departments of the science, 

‘* He may then be directed to notice the effect 
of adding together two lines formed of the nine 
digits, but in reversed order. For instance :— 

123456789 
987654321 


1111111110 
“There is something striking to the eye in 
such a product, for the wonderful number re- 
curs again in nine ones; and it may serve to 
induce thinking. Or let the one line be sub- 

tracted from the other, in this way :— 
987654321 
123456789 


864197532 
In this result the odd and even numbers be- 
come curiously arranged; the whole of the 
nine digits are there, as in the upper lines; 
there is no surplus or repetition; there is only 
one figure of a kind; and, of course, they 
amount to five nines! 

**Would the pupil wish to see a sum in multi- 
plication, the product of which should contain 
several figures, but all alike? Tell him to set 
down all the digits, except the 8, and if he 
would like the product to be all ones, let the 
line be multiplied by one 9. 

12345679 
9 


111111111 
And here again is the faithful number, for the 
product presents nine ones. 
“If a product of twos would please him, let 
him multiply the line by two nines, or 18; 
and so on with 27, 36, &c., until by multi- 
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plying by nine nines, or 81, he will have a 
roduct all nines, and nine of them. 


12345679 12345679 12345679 
18 45 81 
98765432 61728395 12345679 
12345679 49382716 98765432 
222222222 55555555 99999999 


‘“‘ The pupil may try the intermediate numbers, 
to produce threes, fours, sixes, sevens, and 
eights. There will be found nine of each, and 
the figures in each product, added together, 
will be of equal value to each respective mul- 
tiplier. 

“Tf the number 9 be multiplied in 8 places 
in a line, by 2 and all the other digits, up to 
9 inclusive, the whole line of results will be 
ranged alike, from left to right, and from right 
to left; that is, from a to a, reading the fig- 
ures in either direction. 


al8 27 36 45 54 63 72 8la 
And the first figure in each couple, from either 
end, is in simple rotation from 1 to 8. 

“It is evident that the number 9 affords much 
amusement, and the pupil may ponder on the 
curious effect of dismissing the 8 from its fel- 
low figures ; but although it be thus dismissed, 
it may claim, like its lesser brother 3, the merit 
of producing an important number by multi- 
plication into itself, for 8 time 8 are 64, and 
that number is a distinguished favourite with 
mathematicians, it being divisible by 2, or by 
4, or by 8, or by 16, or by 32, or by 64, 
without breaking an integer. Half 64 is 52; 
half that is 16; half that is 8; half that is 4; 
half that is 2; and half that is one; no frac- 
tions appearing in any of those divisions. Of 
course, a mathematician need not be informed 
that the sixth power of 2, which is 64, must be 
thus divisible. 

“ And vet this number suggests a very simple 
mode of imparting to a child a knowledge of 
fractions, or broken pieces. Take a string, or 
strip of paper, or tape, to represent one; cut it, 
to represent halves, quarters, (or fourths, ) then 
eighths, sixteenths, thirty-second parts, and 
sixty-fourths. The pupil will thus see what 
fractions are; and an additional proof of them 
may be displayed upon a cubical inch of wood, 
marked out into quarters on each side; for it 
will be evident, although at first sight it seems 
extraordinary, that to form one solid inch, 64 
solid quarters of an inch are required. One of 
them, then, represents a sixty-fourth fraction 
of the whole, two of them a thirty-second, four 


of them a sixteenth, eight of them an eighth, 
and soon. Afterwards, decimal fractions may 
be explained by cutting a tape, &c., into ten 
parts, and one of those parts into ten; the larger 
pieces representing tenths, the smaller hundredth 
parts, of the original. To exhibit eleven one- 
hundredths, place a large and small piece 
together, and compare them with the amount 
of the rest. The eye cannot be too much 
engaged in contemplating things in these early 
steps in the science.” 

In the Preliminary Treatise to the Library 
of Useful Knowledge, the distinguished author, 
in noticing some properties of particular num- 
bers, mentions that any amount divisible by 3 
may be recognised as such by the integral 
value of the figures being themselves so divi- 
sible. In the instance 348, the value of the 
figures added together is 15, which is plainly 
divisible by 3; and their numerical amount, 
divided by 3, will be 116, without remainder. 
If, therefore, we observe such an amount as 
3572, we shall at once see that the value of the 
figures being 17, it is not divisible by 3, and 
we may save ourselves the trouble of dividing 
the numerical sum; but if 79608 be noticed, 
their integral amount being 30, we may be 
sure that the whole may be divided by 3 with- 
out remainder, the result being 26536. In 
the same work, it is mentioned that any amount 
of three figures is in like manner divisible by 
3, if the figures rise above each other by equal 
differences, as 123, 789, 357, 159, and so on; 
the difference between the first and second 
figure in each amount being the same as be- 
tween the second and third. Let a pupil try 
a few varied exercises founded on these facts. 

The division of a number, specially arranged, 
by 1], furnishes some amusement, and leaves 
room for some speculation. Tell a learner to 
put down any two numbers in a line; observe 
that the larger figure must be regarded as the 
body, and the smaller one as a wing; then 
dictate to him to put down such a figure on the 
other side of the body as may make the two 
wings equal in amount to the body. For in- 
stance, if he write down 24, a figure 2 must 
be dictated to be placed to the right of the 4; 
if he write down 42, a 2 should be placed to 
the left, and then being divided by 11, there 
will be no remainder. 

11)242 


22 
If 69 be first placed, a 3 to the right makes 
the wings equal to the body, and the result will 
be 11)693 


63 


(To be continued. } 
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Poetry. 


FIELD-FLOWERS. 


Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, ‘tis true, 
Yet, wildlings of nature! I dote upon you ; 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem'd around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


I love yon for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue highland mouutains and echoing streams, 
And of birchen glades breathing their balin ; 

While the deer was seen ylaucing in suushine remote, 

And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweeten'd the calin. 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little wildlings of June! 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell ; 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 

Where the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 


Even now what affections the violet awakes ! 

What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the loved water-lily restore ! 

What landscapes I read in the primroses’ looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore! 


Earth's cultureless buds! to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion or ague of fear 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 
Once I welcomed you, Rose, in life's passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age: 
And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 


FreEeNcH AND Houses ConTRASTED, | 


—It was in search for lodgings that we were 
most struck with the difference between French 
and English houses, in the extreme disorder 
and discomfort of the doors and passages by 
which the former are approached. It is such, 
in fact, that no one who can help it, thinks of 
living on the ground floor; such apartments 
are, therefore, almost entirely appropriated to 
shops and other offices. In many instances, 
I should certainly have supposed that the en- 
trance to a respectable house would lead to a 
place for horses or cattle; and the stairs, too, 
being never washed, and common to all the 
families who live on the various stages or flats, 
are often dirty and disgusting in the extreme. 
Yet no sooner is the door of a saloon or bed- 
room thrown open than you see the walls 
adorned with beautiful paper, handsome slabs 
and fire-places of marble, elegant time-pieces, 
and other fancy ornaments, with looking-glasses 
in gilt frames, in great variety and number. 
In addition to which, the window-curtains are 
always arranged with taste; and over the beds, 
which are covered with silk, or curiously 
knitted counterpanes, hang rich canopies, 
chiefly of crimson, composed of festoons and 


fringes, as handsome as they are often inappro- 
priate. It is, then, without carpets, and with- 
out comforts of a thousand kinds, that English 
people are content to live abroad; and I am 
inclined to think that this is the grand secret of 
being able to live at less expense in France 
than our native country, because we are satis- 
fied to do without a vast number of things 
which we imagine to be essential to respecta- 
bility at home. And, perhaps, we are suffi- 
ciently repaid for our self-denial, where the 
climate is like that of the South of France. 


Hume never failed, says Lord Charlemont, 
in the midst of any controversy, to give its 
due praise to every thing tolerable that was 
either said, or written against him. One day 
that he visited me in London, he came into my 
room, laughing, and apparently well pleased. 
“What has put you into this good humour, 


Hume?” said I. ‘‘ Why, man,” replied he, |’ 
_I have just now had the best thing said to me 
I ever heard. I was complaining in a company, 
_where I spent the morning, that I was very ill 
| treated by the world, and that the censures 
passed upon me were hard and unreasonable. 
That I had written many volumes, throughout 
the whole of which there were but a few pages 
that contained any reprehensible matter, and 
| yet, for those few pages, I was abused and 
_torn to pieces.” ‘‘ You put me in mind,” 
' said an honest fellow in the company, whose 
/name I did not know, “ of an acquaintance of 
mine, a notary public, who, having been con- 
: demned to be hanged for forgery, lamented the 
‘hardship of his case; that, after having written 
| many thousand inoffensive sheets, he should 
be hanged for one line.” 


| 
| 


Verily, old servants are the vouchers of 
worthy house-keeping: they are like rats in a 
mansion, or mites in a cheese, bespeaking the 
antiquity and fatness of their abode.—Wash- 
ington Irving. 


Error.—A man should never be ashamed 
to own he has been in the wrong, which is but 
saying, in other words, that he is wiser to- 
day than he was yesterday.—Pope. 
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